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THE DESTINY OF THE SELF IN PROFESSOR 
BOSANQUET'S THEORY. 

THE Gifford Lectures on Individuality and Destiny, 1 de- 
livered at the University of Edinburgh in 191 1 and 1912, 
in which Professor Bosanquet has rounded out his philosophical 
system, represent a most significant application of British ideal- 
istic method to the problems of individuality and value, and 
especially to the problem of the role and destiny of the finite self. 
The theory expounded in these Lectures involves some of the 
most fruitful thinking in contemporary British philosophy and 
has stirred lively discussion within and without the idealistic 
camp. Professor Bosanquet's views repeatedly provide Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison's texts in his Gifford Lectures on the 
Idea of God, 2 delivered at the University of Aberdeen in 1912 
and 1913, and enable him to expound, in his critical discussion 
of them, his own type of idealism. The interest thus aroused in 
the mode of being of the finite individual has also inspired a most 
stimulating, though somewhat inconclusive, symposium in the 
Aristotelian Society, led by Professors Bosanquet, Pringle-Patti- 
son, and Stout, and Lord Haldane. 2 The problems and issues 
thus raised are central in contemporary idealistic thought. 

An effort will be made in this paper to state concisely Professor 
Bosanquet's treatment of this problem in relation to his general 
philosophical position, to note some of the more important 
criticisms to which this doctrine has been subjected, and then 
to consider briefly how far it does justice to the cosmic r61e of 
the finite individual. 

I. 

In criticizing the notion of selfhood as myself-nobody-else- 
though-related-to-somebody-else, Professor Bosanquet defines 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, London, Macmillan and Co., 1912; 
The Value and Destiny of the Individual, London, Macmillan and Co., 1913. 

2 The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy, Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1917. 

'"Symposium: Do Finite Individuals Possess a Substantive or an Adjectival 
Mode of Being?" Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, pp. 479-581. 
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individuality as logical stability. The individual is "a world 
self -complete . . . that which must stand; that which has 
nothing without to set against it, and which is pure self-main- 
tenance within." 1 The Individual is therefore the Absolute. 
Instead of accentuating the characteristic exclusiveness of finite 
selfhood, which the Absolute cannot share, Professor Bosanquet 
emphasizes the self-containedness and self-completeness which 
are fundamentally the Absolute's, but which each finite self 
shares in a measure and which "our fullest experience tends to 
approach." 2 

There is no disposition in this theory to dispose of the bodily 
basis of mind by means of Berkeleyan arguments. To Professor 
Bosanquet ' mind ' is the self-guidance of the ' material ' world 
at a certain level of organization. From the relation of one 
brick to another on which it rests, to the relation involved in a 
conscious system, the advance is immense, but it is continuous 
throughout and involves no change of principle; it is "growth 
towards individuality of the whole recognized by the center," 3 — 
that is, towards teleology as Professor Bosanquet uses the term. 

Now, if we regard mind as the higher form of apprehensiveness 
and responsiveness which becomes possible when the world 
that appears as matter reaches a certain level of organization, 
are we to say that finite consciousnesses and their subjective 
teleologies are mere episodes in the story of reality? Or may 
it be that self-consciousness "furnishes a clue to the typical 
structure of reality?" 4 

Finite selfhood involves the collision with the not-self. This 
collision is never absent from the determination of self as self; 
if it were utterly transcended, finite selfhood would itself be 
transcended and would lend itself to new arrangements and 
adjustments of a super-personal sort. 8 But "our conception of 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 68. 

*Ibid., p. 69. 

8 Ibid., p. 198. Cf. Bosanquet, "The Meaning of Teleology," in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, 1905-06, p. 245: "When clear consciousness comes, it does 
not come empty or without presuppositions; it comes in possession of a content 
and a mechanism which its world has prepared for it." 

* Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 221. 

5 Cf. ibid., p. 250. 
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self has two sources in its relation to the not-self, and not one 
only; . . . the sense of unity and reconciliation with the world 
beyond us is a far larger factor in our awareness of selfhood, and 
one which increases concomitantly with it, than is the sense of 
collision with the not-self." 1 Finite selfhood is. most perfect 
when most nearly infinite; while essentially characterized by 
collision with the not-self, it is nevertheless at its fullest when it 
involves the least awareness of finite selfness and most shares 
through unity with the not-self in the nature of the Absolute. 
Thus in the Divine Comedy external nature (Italy and the spatial- 
temporal world as a whole) 'comes alive 'as expression, char- 
acter, emotion. The selves figuring in Dante's world are real 
selves, acting and thinking in Dante's real world, yet they are 
also constituent parts of the poet's mind, which utters itself 
through them all. The whole poem, again, is a single experience, 
yet it is a perfect union of mind and nature. 2 Even so is the 
relation of the finite selves to each other and to the Absolute to 
be conceived. 

The finite individual soul, then, is "on the one hand, a nisus 
towards unity on the part of a world on its own level or below it; 
on the other hand ... an element contributing to the absolute, 
isolated only in appearance by an impotence which constitutes 
its finiteness." 3 In his second series of Gifford Lectures Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet undertakes to examine the genesis, the adven- 
ture and the security of the finite self: the moulding of souls, the 
temporal genesis of finite mind through natural and social 
selection and through ' the miracle of will ' ; the adventurousness 
of finite mind and the hazards and hardships which inherently 
attend upon it, — the world of claims and counter-claims, pleasure 
and pain, good and evil; the stability and security of finite 
selfhood; the self-recognition of the self in the religious con- 
sciousness, and the worth and destiny of the finite self, — the 
problem of immortality proper. 

"Soul-making ... is the leading function of the finite 

1 Op. tit., p. 248. 

2 Cf. ibid., pp. 380 ff. 

* The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 2. 
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universe." 1 We cannot determine precisely at what stage in 
evolution we are justified in speaking of souls; the beginnings 
are probably to be sought in "the gradual concentration of forms 
of sensitiveness in a living being." 2 When in the correlation 
of organisms a certain de facto continuity of centers is attained, 
the vague recognition of this continuity is attained in a number 
of centers, and through mutual recognition (mental environment) 
is gradually developed in them all pari passu. And while the 
soul is thus moulded through a double selection it likewise 
remoulds and reshapes itself. This is the miracle of will: the 
soul's capacity vigilantly to elevate itself above the obvious 
complexes of its circumstances. 

Man is a finite-infinite being. In his double nature are in- 
volved the hazards and hardships of his career. He is a self 
related to God, to other men, to nature, with which he is 'at 
arm's length.' Claims and counter-claims arise between him and 
these; they leave the self unsatisfied; they do not express its real 
unity with the not-self, and are accordingly always breaking 
down. Of this clash-in-relation, morality is the central expres- 
sion: the conflict of good and evil, the hardship of duties unful- 
filled and rights unattained, pessimism and the sense of injustice. 
The self's striving after perfection implies obstacles to be 
surmounted ; good implies evil. But the Absolute, while com- 
prehending evil, is not characterized by it. "Good as good 
involves evil, but good as absorbed in perfection only in- 
volves evil as absorbed within good." 3 To be sure, if good essen- 
tially concerns the finite individual in its venture towards per- 
fection, it is hard to see how either good or evil can characterize 
the perfect experience of the Absolute. "Our highest form of 
judgment is not the judgment of good and evil . . . our highest 
judgment is the judgment of perfection." 4 

The finite individual, moulded by nature and as a creative 
force eliciting its secret, is thus seen following his adventurous 
career as an apparently isolated being. But through this 

1 Op. cit., p. 16. 
8 Ibid., p. 76. 

3 Ibid., p. 217. 

4 Ibid., p. 217. 
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career itself man is brought to a clearer realization of his finite- 
infinite or self-transcendent nature; he grasps the meaning of his 
striving for the Beyond and recognizes himself as a member of a 
reality in which his own most real worth is stable and secure 
and no longer "the plaything of hazard and the prey of hard- 
ship." 1 This deeper conviction of our genuine, self- transcendent 
nature is manifest in the religious consciousness, and indeed 
constitutes the essence of religion. Religion is 'devoutness, 
devotedness, devotion.' 2 It is not itself the perfect satisfaction 
(which would be "the possession of the Absolute as such, in 
short, to be the Absolute" 8 ) ; it is the present realization of perfect 
satisfaction. I recognize that, as finite, I cannot attain unto 
the Absolute perfection, yet I insist on my own unity with it in 
principle. I am not the Absolute, but I am in and of it. It is a 
self- transcendence that is the very opposite of self-sufficiency: an 
infinite exaltation and a finite's sense of humility through 
helplessness. So conceived, the religious consciousness does not 
involve a grasp of metaphysical theory, 4 nor does it express 
itself in any special kind of devotion, nor is it exclusively bound 
up with the supernatural and divine. 

"The finite mind so far as religious accepts as its true self an 
actual perfection, which alone is real, and in which evil is ab- 
sorbed and annihilated." 8 There is thus involved in the religious 
experience a paradox, a double make-believe. The self is most 
keenly aware of the existence of its finite imperfections, yet it 
counts them as naught. "It will not admit that it really is 
what it is in fact." 6 It needs the ideal goal and it requires the 
barrier, and thus again is disclosed its finite-infinite nature. 
This paradox is further involved in the conception of God, as 

1 Op. cit., p. 224. 

i Cf. ibid., p. 226: "It is the surrender or completion of finite selfhood in the 
world of spiritual membership." 

3 Ibid., p. 226. 

4 Cf. in this connection Dr. McTaggart's views of the rdle of metaphysics in 
religion, Some Dogmas of Religion, especially Chapter I and Conclusion. "We 
need, for religion, to be able to regard the universe as good on the whole, and it 
does not appear how we could do this, except on the basis of a general theory as to 
the ultimate nature of reality" (p. 292). 

* Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 243. 
'Ibid., p. 247. 
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distinguished from the Absolute. God is perfect good over- 
coming evil. "The God who is worshipped in religion is the will 
for good as against evil, and a universe in which this antithesis 
is absorbed in perfection cannot be one with a God whom the 
religious consciousness thus presents to itself." 1 

Professor Bosanquet's argument up to this point has been 
governed by what he calls the idea of Transformation. It is to 
this idea that he appeals when he turns to consider more parti- 
cularly the destiny of the finite self. "The self can and ulti- 
mately must identify itself with what transcends its direct 
personal experiences, provided it is of a qualitative texture to 
unite with the main web- tissue of our being." 2 That it can so 
identify itself is evidenced by the many forms of belief in imper- 
sonal continuance which for countless millions have served the 
purpose of a belief in personal immortality. That it must so 
identify itself, follows from the very nature of the self which is 
finite-infinite and self-transcending. Of the extreme forms of 
belief in impersonal continuance Professor Bosanquet considers 
three in particular: the Comtist 'subjective immortality,' with 
which he classes the causal continuance theory of a certain type 
of scientist, metempsychosis, and Nirvana. How far do these 
satisfy our desire for immortality? 

We survive, the Comtist tells us, in the memories we leave 
behind us; or, as it is sometimes put, in the effects of our lives 
and actions. To be sure, these memories fade and blend into a 
vast impression on posterity in which the multitude of men have 
not recognized individual share, and "the greatest men leave little 
more than a name, because their work has blended with cosmic 
forces, from which it cannot be separated for estimation." 3 
The cathedral stands and dominates the lives of men, but of the 
individual builders remains no record or memory. Yet the 
cathedral is their work and the cumulative effect of their indi- 

1 Op. tit., p. 250. Cf. p. 255: "The God of religion, inherent in the completest 
experience, is an appearance of reality, as distinct from being the whole and ulti- 
mata reality." 

s Ibid., p. 261. 

3 Ibid., p. 264. Cf. Bosanquet, Some Suggestions in Ethics, London, Macmillan 
and Co., 1918, p. 87: "Nearly all mankind rest in unvisited tombs, and leave 
behind them a common undistinguished work." 
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vidual lives, and it stands or falls as each individual stone has 
been laid well or ill. My life is a factor that moulds the lives of 
others, whether they know it or not, and whether they know me 
or not. Now, to be sure, these forms of survival are fragmentary 
and contingent: "ideas bound up with the future of the human 
race and of our globe, and dealing only with fragments of the 
personality, can give us no satisfaction." 1 But they are no 
negligible symbols of the deep conviction that we realize our 
destiny in the preservation of what we really care about. 

The two beliefs just considered stress the survival of contents 
of personality. In metempsychosis "we have a precisely com- 
plementary conception. Here, the bare subject or ego, the naked 
form of personality, the soul-thing, is supposed to persist; but 
no content of the personality goes with it. We are offered chains 
of personalities linked together by impersonal transitions. "2 
The satisfaction afforded by the belief in this kind of continuance 
is not easy to account for, if we emphasize the difficulty of accept- 
ing the impersonal transition. But, as Plato reminds us, one 
can drink of the water of fofgetfulness more or less, according to 
one's self-restraint; somehow one's present life will be the making 
or marring of the future life-span that is to be its successor. 
Of the sameness of these two, and countless others before and 
after, we are not and shall not be conscious. Yet the conviction 
that they are the same notwithstanding is to us as it were a 
pledge that "what we have set our hearts on is continued from 
and beyond our life into the future of the universe." 3 

The same underlying conviction is expressed quite as really, 

though not so obviously, in the notion of Nirvana. What is 

Nirvana? However positively we interpret it, it cannot be 

identified with the Absolute of idealism. It is not a real system 

of appearances, for in its reality all its appearances are rejected as 

illusory, Maya. This may be a defect in metaphysics, but it 

does not rule out the deep meaning of the central conviction 

underlying Nirvana, expressed fundamentally in a demand for 

liberation. The believer in Nirvana denies, and is accordingly 

1 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 266. 
5 Ibid., p. 267. 
3 Ibid., p. 269. 
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eager to abandon, what he is accustomed to call his personality. 
Thus we see what makes these widespread beliefs satisfying 
to the hearts of men. They are several attempts to conceive of 
degrees of transformation compatible with what men desire in 
the way of personal continuance. What final destiny can we 
consistently desire? Is it simple unending prolongation of our 
present existence? In the first place, on what conditions are 
we to accept this offer? Our present existence is involved in 
unhappiness and insecurity which rouse in us the urge for the 
Beyond. But overcoming of insecurity and sin, relief from 
misery, bliss in God, — the expectation of a destiny of which 
these are essential elements is not consistently the expectation 
of an endless lengthening of our present life. Another difficulty 
presents itself which is perhaps more than a matter of curiosity. 
Eternal prolongation of what particular state of our present 
existence, — eternal infancy, youth, old age? 1 These are all 
essential stages of the only temporal existence we know. Length- 
ening them endlessly might give us endless adolescence or endless 
senility, — a distortion rather than a real continuance of our 
present life. What we should consistently desire, therefore, is, 
not a simple prolongation of our 'personal' here-and-now exis- 
tence, but "whether accompanying prolongation or in the direct 
form of liberation, some affirmation of our main interests, or 
some refuge from the perpetual failure of satisfaction." 2 Funda- 
mentally it is a problem of the conservation and fulfillment of 
values. "Our formal self, our self as given today, is not that of 
which we mainly and imperatively demand the continuance. 
We demand what we care for; and what we care for are interests 
and affections which carry us beyond our formal and exclusive 
Self." 3 

1 Cf. Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 286: The mother longs for the child 
she has lost, not for a complete and perfected personality in Heaven. "Yet we 
cannot consistently desire that for her sake the infant should remain an infant to 
all eternity." 2 Ibid., p. 275. 

3 Ibid., p. 288. So Goethe in Hermann and Dorothea: "Our very wishes veil from 
us their objects; the things we prayed for come to us, but not in the forms we chose " 
{quoted by Professor Bosanquet in Social and International Ideals, London, Mac- 
millan and Co., 1917, p. 231). See also Some Suggestions in Ethics, p. 159: "Even 
to sacrifice personal existence for a supreme good which demands the sacrifice is 
also self-realization, and is one way of affirming or perfecting our being." 
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And what of the future? Are the gates of the future always 
open, and time always real, as Bergson would have it, — or are 
they to close one day and time to cease, as Dante anticipates? 
Is there always a better ahead, or are we really to look for the 
far-off divine event, for absolute completed perfection? Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet repudiates both views. Time is an appearance 
only (vs. Bergson), but (vs. Dante) "an appearance inseparable 
from the membership of finiteness in infinity, and therefore from 
the self-revelation of a reality which as a whole is timeless." 1 
The true infinite involves a series but is not a series. A man list- 
ening to a piece of music for the first time may follow the series 
of notes one by one. He enters into the larger experience of the 
music, however, not when he has counted off the last note and 
completed the series, but when the mood or spirit or atmosphere 
of the whole piece has entered his soul. And that inner character 
of the whole is not the bare series of notes, though it involves 
them. Moral progress is real, and an eternally realized per- 
fection is real: the two are compatible; but their reconciliation is 
not attained through the attainment of perfection by the finite 
at some future time. 

Assuredly we have a future, then, that is, a further, an expan- 
sion of our self towards perfection, a gain and a sense of gain in 
values, an increased recognition of self. But self-recognition 
involves renunciation ; this is the lesson man has to learn. Hegel's 
'unhappy consciousness' and Mr. Bertrand Russell's 'firm 
foundation of unyielding despair,' point the same way: we must 
have the hazard and the hardship; in our reach we must seek 
to exceed our grasp; in losing our life we find it. 2 This is the 
essence of religion and the most profound truth of experience, 
the double criterion of true progress. The sin against the Holy 
Spirit is "the self-satisfaction of the finite . . . the portal where 
hope vanishes." 3 The true destiny of the finite self lies in the 

1 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 296. 

a Cf. Professor Bosanquet's article on "Plato's Conception of Death," Hibbert 
Journal, Vol. II, pp. 99 ff. See also Some Suggestions in Ethics, p. 178 : " Man must 
recognize that he is always dying; that is, always losing parts of himself and his 
belongings. Also, he is always growing, that is, attaining and achieving something 
which he had not and was not." 

a Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 324. 
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conservation of its true values through self-transcendence and 
transformation, and through approximation to the perfection of 
the ultimate Individuality which is the Absolute's. 

II. 

It would be a misunderstanding of Professor Bosanquet's 
position to regard it as explicitly involving the final extraction of 
finite individuals into the vast impersonality of the Absolute. 
In emphasizing infinite Individuality rather than finite selfhood, 
Professor Bosanquet would not ignore the cosmic significance 
of the latter. This 'vale of tears' is for him truly 'a vale of 
soul-making,' as Keats phrased it in one of his letters. What 
makes each self significant, however, is this, that it is in and of 
the Absolute. We are ' ' trustees for the universe " ;* its excellence 
must include ours, but our excellence and value consist in the 
contribution which each of us makes to the cosmic whole of 
which we are elements. We are in the Absolute now and always ; 
in the realization of this our community with the Absolute is to 
be found our real worth as finite individuals. 

This, in brief, is Professor Bosanquet's view of the value and 
destiny of the individual, and, as we have seen, it determines his 
whole treatment of the problem of immortality. This view 
may be described as the counsel of realization through resignation. 
Now is it precisely the hope of personal immortality which the 
soul is counselled to resign, in order to find itself in the hope of 
self- transcendence and transformation? Is man as man, finite 
selfhood, but a stage in the progressive, developing individuality, 
of which the medium, the perfect pattern, and the goal is the 
Absolute? Professor Bosanquet's answer to man's plea for 
personal continuance after death is not a rude refusal (needless 
to point out, it is not an affirmative answer to the question as 
ordinarily asked) ; it is rather an effort to point out the deeper 
meaning of man's plea for immortality, in the light of the nature 
of selfhood. "The question . . . whether selfhood runs paral- 
lel with Individuality, or whether the former experience must 
cease when the latter is at a maximum ... is not necessarily 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. xviii; cf. p. 21. 
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of ultimate importance." 1 Before the question can be answered 
adequately, it must be adequately asked. 

The doctrine of immortality appears to represent the effort of 
the self to describe its 'beyond' in terms of its 'here-present.' 
Such an effort is likely to share the fate of the effort to describe 
the Absolute in terms of the finite (the idea of God). Should 
we conclude that the vision of the destiny of man, like the peace 
of God, passeth understanding, the immortal hope may still 
persist; but in that case the problem of immortality would tend 
to give way explicitly to the problem which has already confronted 
us, concerning the cosmic r61e of the finite self. How essential 
a part of idealistic cosmology the solution of this problem is, 
appears clearly as soon as the question of immortality is raised 
in idealistic discussion. It is this problem which provides the 
subject for the Symposium in the Aristotelian Society referred to 
earlier in this paper. 

Do finite individuals possess a substantive or an adjectival 
mode of being? Professor Pringle-Pattison, in his Idea of God, 2 
criticizes Professor Bosanquet's "grudging . . . treatment of 
. . . formal distinctness of selves" 3 and charges him with treat- 
ing finite selves as mere predicates of the Absolute. Together 
with Professor Bosanquet, Professor Pringle-Pattison would 
insist on the deep significance of "the universal in which the 
individual lives and from which he draws his sustenance." 4 
But, against Professor Bosanquet, he insists on the unique and 
impervious distinctness of the finite self. "It is of the very 
nature of a self that it thinks and acts and views the world 
from its own centre." 6 Bosanquet errs in insisting exclusively 
on the content of selfhood and treating finite selves as if they 
were ultimately "connexions of content " 6 within the Absolute. 
Contents may overlap and connections of contents may coalesce, 
but " the very meaning of [the self's] existence is that it is a unique 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 222. 

2 Especially in Lectures XIV and XV. 

3 Op. cit., p. 261. 

4 Ibid., p. 262. 
6 Ibid., p. 288. 

6 Ibid., p. 272, quoting Bosanquet's Logic, Vol. II, pp. 2S8f. Cf. Idea of God, 
p. 283: "There is a subtle danger in the term content." 
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focalization of the universe." 1 To speak as if the common 
contents of two selves affected their existential distinctness, 
is meaningless to Professor Pringle-Pattison. His criticism 
recalls a point made by Dr. McTaggart, that Bosanquet confuses 
distinctness and isolation. "Nothing finite is really isolated. 
But that need not prevent finite beings from being really and 
ultimately distinct." 2 

Now Dr. McTaggart treats selves in earnest as 'really and 
ultimately distinct'; to him they are substantial in nature and 
eternal as finite selves. Professor Pringle-Pattison is not pre- 
pared to go as far. He would not hold, any more than Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet, "that finite selves . . . possess an inherent 
and inalienable immortality" as "unitary and indiscerptible 
substances." 3 This type of cosmology he regards as appro- 
priately defunct since Kant. In Professor Bosanquet's preoc- 
cupation with the Absolute, it appears to Professor Pringle- 
Pattison, not only does the individual personality tend to disin- 
tegrate, but God's reality also becomes excessively ambiguous. 
But Dr. McTaggart's emphasis on the uniqueness and substantial 
independence of finite selves leads him frankly to atheism, and 
indeed to inevitable pluralism, in spite of his insistence that his 
monadistic universe is a "harmonious system of selves." 4 For 
how can we know or speak of a harmonious universe of selves, 
Professor Pringle-Pattison asks, if there is no center-mind or self? 5 
Indeed Dr. McTaggart's reasoning that sub specie aeternitatis 
each self is perfect, is regarded by Professor Pringle-Pattison as 
the reductio ad absurdum of individualism, deserving of no further 
discussion. 6 

So, between the absolutism and "pantheism" of Professor 
Bosanquet and the "monadistic idealism" 7 of Dr. McTaggart, 

1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 513. 

2 Mind, N. S., Vol. XXI, p. 424. "Our highest experience I take to be love. 
And in love it is just the particularity of the two selves which is the supreme ele- 
ment" (ibid.). 

3 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, p. 514. 

4 Cf. Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 250 ff . 

6 Cf. Idea of God, p. 392. 

6 Ibid., p. 393: "I doubt if individualism has ever been carried further than in 
this proposal to have as many universals as there are particulars." 

7 Pringle-Pattison, The Philosophical Radicals, p. 199. 
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Professor Pringle-Pattison, seeking perhaps a middle ground, 
inclines decidedly towards the former. He leans towards Dr. 
McTaggart just enough to secure the substantive nature and 
"relative independence of human personalities." 1 But against 
both he maintains "the existence of God as a living Being." 2 
Now, to be sure, this assertion in the same breath of substantive, 
independent and impervious finite selves and of an existent 
infinite God, admittedly involves us in grave issues: "how the 
measure of individual independence and initiative which we 
enjoy is compatible with the creative function or the all-pervasive 
activity of the divine." 3 But Professor Pringle-Pattison would 
not be troubled by any "speculative difficulties" in holding to 
his "primary certainty." 4 This primary certainty scarcely 
includes explicit assurance of personal immortality, 5 but it 
appears to save God's existence. 

In his effort to assure himself of the reality of 'a living God' 
and 'a living self by borrowing both from monism and from 
pluralism, Professor Pringle-Pattison is perhaps open to the 
charges of ambiguity and emotionalism. Thus Professor Bosan- 
quet regards him as confusing God with the Absolute. 6 On the 
other hand, Professor Pringle-Pattison undertakes to point out, 
in Professor Bosanquet's general theory "the logical analysis 
of knowledge is substituted for an account of living experience. 
... In all his thinking, Professor Bosanquet completely fails 
to realize the elementary conditions of selfhood. In his theory 
there is no real self at all, either of God or man, but only a logical 
transparency called the Absolute." 7 The self of living experience 

1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 523. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Idea of God, p. 391. 
* Ibid. 

8 Cf. Bosanquet in Mind, N. S., XXVI, p. 475. 

« Cf. Mind, N. S., Vol. XXVI, pp. 478 ff. 

7 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, pp. 519, 517; See also Idea of God, p. 271. 
Cf. the same author's Hegelianism and Personality, Second edition, Edinburgh, 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1893, pp. 235f.: "The Hegelian system is as ambiguous 
on the question of man's immortality as on that of the personality of God, and for 
precisely the same reason — namely, because the Self of which assertions are made 
in the theory is not a real but a logical self." Professor Pringle-Pattison criticizes 
similarly Dr. McTaggart's conception of the self; cf. also his Philosophical Radicals 
p. 202. 
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is not merely content, aspect, or predicate of the Absolute, a 
logical contribution to the Whole, but rather unique as a knowing- 
feeling-willing focalization of the universe. It is not the less 
real because it is not the Whole. Indeed, Professor Pringle- 
Pattison maintains, Professor Bosanquet "elaborately contends 
. . . that the finite individual is not a substance in the Spino- 
zistic sense . . . not, in short, the Absolute." 1 And, of course, 
we are reminded of Locke's words on a similar occasion, "it is 
but defining substance in that way, and the business is done." 
The finite self is not the Absolute; no long argument is needed 
to prove this, but the finite self is nevertheless a real individual, 
a substance in the old Aristotelian sense, — not a predicate, but 
that of which universals are predicated. 

In reply Professor Bosanquet leads to his own view by dis- 
tinguishing two arguments urged in favor of the substantive 
mode of being of the finite individual. We may argue that finite 
individuals have a substantive mode of being because they are 
existent things, or because they possess the intentional character 
of spiritual beings as such, because of their pretensions and im- 
plications. Now, to be sure, this finite self, this man, is an exis- 
tent thing, but so is his dog, and so is his dog's tail. 2 What is 
to be our principle of selection? Is Sahara the substantive, 
the subject, or a patch of it, or a grain of sand in it? 3 The first 
of the two arguments is invalid: it is evident that "a thing, . . . 
as an existence, can have no claim to be an ultimate subject." 4 
It is only a provisional subject, and "provisional subjects taken in 
their whole reality are best considered as characters predicate of 
the universe." 6 If, however, we follow the second line of argu- 
ment, we are led to recognize that the implications of our being 
as finite individuals point to the Absolute in which we share and 
wherein our true nature and our values are, through self-trans- 
cendence, realized. Professor Pringle-Pattison writes as if, in 
denying the self-existence of the finite self, Professor Bosanquet 

1 Idea of Cod, p. 272. 

2 Cf. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 480. 

3 Ibid., p. 483. 
* Ibid. 

6 Cf. op. cit., p. 487. 
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were questioning its reality. But, as the latter has pointed 
out in his Logic, "nothing is self-existent, but nothing is non- 
contributory." 1 

III. 

"The question is whether, in considering the subordinate 
individual, the abstraction involved in attending to it par excel- 
lence is forgotten or is remembered. In the popular attitude — 
the attitude to which pluralist and semi-pluralist reasonings 
appeal — it is forgotten." 2 This point of Professor Bosanquet's 
seems to go to the heart of the matter. Assuredly the self has a 
degree of individuality, yet as he expresses it in his Logic, "its 
real character consists not in individuality, but in a claim to it." 3 
" I am substantive and subject . . . but only so far as I recognize 
myself to be adjective and predicate. If, forgetting the abstrac- 
tion, I set up to be in myself a self-centered real, I become 
ipso facto in the main a false appearance and all but worthless." 4 
The paradox in which Professor Bosanquet has expressed his 
idea may, but the idea itself does not, deserve Professor Stout's 
parody: "Given that I may call chalk cheese, I can truly assert 
that chalk is edible." 5 Professor Bosanquet does not intend that 
the finite individual is without qualification adjectival in charac- 
ter; what he seeks to remove is the error that it is substantive 
without qualification. It is only in relation to a system of 
experience of which it is an aspect, that the self is a real factor in 
that system; and only so long as we are not unmindful of the 
essentially adjectival character of the self, are we in a position 
to appreciate the 'intentional' substantiality of its being. 6 
A theory like Dr. McTaggart's appears to involve just such a 
case of unmindfulness, in its preoccupation with finite selves as 
finite selves; hence the futility of his tireless monadistic dialectic. 

1 Second edition, Vol. II, p. 253. "The doctrine of a single Individual Reality 
rests on the demonstration that no finite individuals are self-complete and self- 
contained, and that therefore none such can be self-existing substances or irre- 
ducible subjects of predication" (ibid., p. 252). 

2 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 488. 

3 Second edition, Vol. II, p. 258. 

4 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 497. 

5 Ibid., p. 540. 

6 Cf. ibid., pp. 488, soi. 
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But Personalistic Pluralism is only one case of forgetting; 
Absolutism is the other. 1 In attending to the Absolute par excel- 
lence we are apt to be involved in an abstraction perhaps more 
subtle, but none the less real. What can be the ultimate signi- 
ficance and value of a metaphysic which, in analyzing the 
various aspects of the only world we know, pronounces them one 
after another incomplete, and thereupon allows a way to be 
opened for the suggestion of doubts as to their genuine reality? 
Space and time are appearances, somehow in and of but not for, 
Reality; selfhood is transcended in the Absolute; good and evil 
are absorbed in Perfection; value reaches its apogee — and ex- 
tinction — in the Whole. These are all echoes of the invariably 
subtle, but unsatisfactory, metaphysics of Appearance and 
ReaUty, which, as an American critic has recently suggested, 
has perhaps "done more to discredit Absolute Idealism in the 
minds of those not predestined to that way of thinking than all 
the polemics directed against British Neo-Hegelianism." 2 

It may be doubted whether in the more or less emphasized con- 
trast between Appearance and Reality, the former is discredited 
in the end as much as the latter. For what can Reality, the 
Whole, the Absolute, be, but the full measure of the very expe- 
rience (space-time-matter-self-value) which we slightingly treat 
as Appearance? 3 These are all appearances, but they are not 
on that account unreal in the sense in which anything else is 
ultimately real. There is nothing ultimately real simply because 
no thing is ultimately real. What is ever real is the process of 
experience. 

Thus the Absolute is not a Reality, or the Reality; for the only 
reality is experience, of which we can say that it is the source of 
all its apparent limitations, imposing them on itself, and deliver- 
ing itself from them. 4 Hume set out on the path of empiricism ; 
yet, because his notions of realness and objectivity were still 

1 "Thought sways between a Pluralism, disguised or undisguised, and a Pan- 
theism which obliterates all real individuality" (Idea of God, p. 390; see also pp. 
26s f). 

2 Professor Albee in The Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI, p. 655. 
8 Cf. Idea of God, pp. 216 ft 

* Cf. Lord Haldane in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, pp. 564 f. 
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largely dominated by the old category of substance, he was led 
to a sceptical conclusion. So the absolutist, in his subtlest 
analysis of experience, is inclined to question the reality of all 
he sees and knows, since perforce it is not, so to say, good 
enough for the unseen and unknowable, but alone real, 
Absolute. His analysis of experience may be right, but it is 
discredited by his wrong metaphysical estimate of experience. 
For, as Lord Haldane well points out, if you begin by criticizing 
the instrument of knowledge, you will end in scepticism. "If 
the only way of thinking is relational, and this way cannot be 
that of truth, what other path to the Absolute can there be?" 1 

Is the aim of metaphysics to give a final account of the world? 
The only final account of the world is that it always implies, but 
never includes, finality. 2 The heart of reality is not an Absolute 
Perfection towards which the world-experience tends; the heart 
of reality is the intelligible, dynamic, conative, aspiring activity 
which is the world of experience, — the only world we know or 
can know. Just as "a true self is something to be made and 
won," 8 so the Absolute can be conceived as "the perpetual 
reconstitution and victorious self-maintenance of the spiritual 
whole." 4 If this be so, then we are no more justified in postu- 
lating a terminus ad quern of this activity than in fixing its 
terminus a quo. Perfection is neither in Eden nor in the Absolute, 
in or out of time. Perfection is in the ever-living, ever-growing 

1 Op. cit., p. 555. Cf. p. 564: "While recognizing the great contribution which I 
think Mr. Bradley and Professor Bosanquet have made to philosophy, I, for one, 
have never been able to follow the invitation to contemplate the Absolute as 
unintelligible to what is the only kind of thinking by which I can make any progress 
at all, or to which I can attach meaning." 

* "The universe is in no sense a finished fact; it is an act, a continuous life or 
process which (to speak in terms of time) is perpetually being accomplished" 
(Idea of God, p. 413). 

3 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 338. 

* Idea of God, p. 413. Professor Pringle-Pattison is not always as free from 
Absolutism. Thus, when he describes the universe as "in the last resort ... an 
Experience . . . resuming the whole life of the world in a fashion, which is necessarily 
incomprehensible save by the Absolute itself" (p. 390), he is travelling on the 
same road which he criticizes Professor Bosanquet for following. The last five 
words in this passage do not save it from implying scepticism; nor is the matter 
mended by the parallel incomprehensibility, referred to in the sequel. Cf. Lord 
Haldane's criticism, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, pp. 563, 565. 
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realization by the experiencing centers of their infinite, eternal 
scope of activity. In reaching for the beyond which exceeds 
their grasp, the selves do really transcend their here-present 
attainment; but what they attain to is not on that account any 
the less truly their own nature. Indeed, as Sir Henry Jones 
has pointed out, 1 one may doubt if Professor Bosanquet's sub- 
stitution of "self- transcendence" for "self-realization" is alto- 
gether a gain in metaphysics. The older term involved a 
clearer sense of the genuine living identity of the progressively 
developing self. For a similar reason one may doubt the ad- 
visability of Professor Bosanquet's substitution of 'elements" 
for 'members' as descriptive of the r61e of the finite individuals 
in the Absolute system. 2 

Professor Bosanquet would describe God as the way in which 
the aspiring self, in its religious moments, envisages the perfect 
Absolute. Perhaps one may say that the perfect Absolute is 
itself the way in which the aspiring self, in its metaphysical 
moments, conceives of the ideal of its own aspiring activity — 
tending towards as it does, but never completely attaining,, 
perfect order, unity, harmony, consistency. And just as genuine 
religious devotion cannot identify its lot with the lot of a dog- 
matic theology, so sound idealism, the undogmatic philosophy 
of experience, is not to be lumped with Absolutism. For sound 
idealism may perhaps be defined as the philosophy of experience 
which does not 'forget itself or its abstractions, while Absolutism 
is touched with hypostasis, the insidious bane of metaphysics. 3 

In Professor Bosanquet's profound revelation of the finite- 
infinite character of the self, in his caution against the forgetting 
of the abstraction involved in attending to the subordinate indi- 
vidual par excellence, in his characterization of selves as provi- 
visional subjects, in all his emphasis on the incomplete, conative, 
beyond-pointing character of the finite individual, we have 
evidences of a fundamentally right and deeply significant theory 

1 Hibbert Journal, Vol. XI, p. 907. 

8 Cf. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 490; Mind, N. S., Vol. 
XXVI, p. 479; Idea of God, pp. 270 ff. 

3 Cf. in this connection Professor Creighton's article, "Two Types of Idealism,'" 
in The Philosophical Review, Vol. XXV, pp. 514-336, esp. pp. 524 ff. 
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of experience. But the value of this profound analysis of expe- 
rience is menaced if, while, e.g., speaking of the self as a provi- 
sional subject, we imply, or at any rate fail to disclaim, that 
there is any real sense in which we can speak of an Ultimate 
Subject. Sir Henry Jones 's summary of Professor Bosanquet's 
theory, — "Appearance is more than illusion and less than reality 
and partakes of the nature of both," 1 — is to the point: it reveals 
alike the merits of the theory and the lurking danger of Abso- 
lutism. The criticisms which this Absolutism has evoked are 
not uncalled for; but they are criticisms of what may be called a 
possible misapplication in Professor Bosanquet's theory of his 
main principle, rather than a criticism of that principle itself. 
His warning not to forget the abstraction involved in attending to 
the 'subordinate individual' par excellence, demands for its 
completion the warning against forgetting the corresponding 
abstraction involved in attending to the Absolute par excellence. 
And the second warning is doubly significant because of the first. 
All this is doubtless not new to Professor Bosanquet. His 
constant insistence that we are in the Absolute now and always ; 
that, in referring to the Absolute, we should not be thinking of 
Heaven; the whole implication, in particular, of the last lecture in 
Second Series of his Gifford Lectures, — to mention only a few of a 
multitude of available illustrations, — all are compatible with, 
and indeed suggest, a non-absolutistic conclusion. Of this 
conclusion Professor Bosanquet is by no means unaware, but he 
has not formulated it clearly and explicitly and emphasized it to 
the exclusion of its opposite. May one intimate that the theory 
as a whole would have been even more satisfactory had there 
been more Bosanquet and less Bradley in it? 

IV 

The problem of immortality has too often been formulated as a 
question concerning the endless prolongation in time of a self's 
career, and so it has been involved in all the difficulties of the 
problem of time. But the predicates 'immortal' and 'eternal' 
are, after all, predicates of value rather than temporal or existen- 

1 Hibbert Journal, Vol. XI, p. 904. 
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tial predicates. Of what possible relevance to a significant 
modern discussion of human immortality can be the assurance 
that, e.g., the atom or the cell are immortal? It is not the existen- 
tial but the value-permanence of the self which really concerns 
us. It would be superfluous to elaborate this point here; it is 
fundamental in Professor Bosanquet's theory which shows 
greater interest in the conservation of values than in the per- 
petuity of consciousnesses. 

If the problem of immortality is explicitly translated into 
value-terms, important issues are raised. We are then really 
asking whether the conservation — or rather the fulfillment — of 
values is involved in the teleological order of the universe. 1 
We speak characteristically of the hope of immortality, thereby 
implying an affirmative answer to this question. Yet a negative 
answer is not inconceivable, as witness oriental speculation and 
the oriental's attitude towards immortality. 

And this question implies a further problem. Suppose that, 
being on our guard not to forget our abstractions, we conceive 
of the universe as a system of experiencing centers in a process of 
progressive self-realization. What assures us that the world- 
process is one of progressive attainment of personality, and 
that the self-realization of the experiencing centers is their 
progressive realization of selfhood? This is, of course, our old 
question about the cosmic r61e and mode of being of the finite 
self; but, considered in connection with the question concerning 
the fulfillment of values, it gains new significance. If the process 
of experience is one of progressive continuity, what justifies us 
in contemplating fulfillment of value throughout in terms of 
selfhood? Are all values "relative to value for, of or in a per- 
son"? 2 The ultimate criterion of value, according to Professor 
Bosanquet, is not personality but individuality. Things possess 
as much value or satisfactoriness as they possess of reality and 
trueness, "and that is a logical standard, and a standard in- 

1 This is Professor Stout's formulation of the question. Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society, 1917-18, pp. 550 f. Cf. G. E. Moore, in the same Proceedings, 
1901-02, p. 196, and Dr. McTaggart, in Mind, N. S., Vol. XVIII, pp. 358 ff. 

2 Cf. T. H. Green's Prolegomena to Ethics, Section 184; Fourth edition, Oxford, 
1899, p. 218; Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 277 ff. 
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volving the whole," 1 and so leading us beyond the limitations of 
personality. 'Man's reach should exceed his grasp.' Indeed 
we could not possibly be satisfied in a universe in which we could 
be content. 2 But if we conceive of value as involving the reach 
for the Beyond, as conative, aspiring process, 3 how is it possible, 
in transcending selfhood, to retain value? 

These, then, are the problems which now confront us: Are 
we justified in describing the world-process as a process of pro- 
gressive self-realization which is also one of progressive fulfill- 
ment of value? And, because, in thus raising the issue of opti- 
mism and pessimism, we are involved in considering the criterion 
of value, we are led to ask the second question : To what extent 
are we justified, while speaking of fulfillment of value, in thinking 
of the realization of selfhood? But these two inquiries call for 
separate treatment. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 

The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 317. 

2 Cf. Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 25. 

3 C/. Professor Stout in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 549: 
"If I am to follow the clues supplied by experience I must regard all value as essen- 
tially relative to conative process. It does not, however, follow that it can exist 
only for finite individuals." 



